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There Must be a Better Way 


Y this issue appears the final instalment of our study of the unionization 
of professional engineers under the Taft-Hartley Act. It is almost entirely 
mne-dimensional report, as the study is a compilation of official and semi- 
icial statements published in the unions’ own house organs. We have only 
ected and grouped the material, confining our comment to such statements 
are necessary to establish the relationship of the stories we have quoted. 
e have provided only such explanation as was needed to make the con- 
uity apparent. 

Very few items have been included which have emanated directly from 
iployers of engineers or engineering societies, although the attitude of 
th can be inferred from some of the statements of the unions quoted ip 
article. The views of employers and societies appear, therefore, as 
dections rather than direct, official statements. It is obviously impossible 
~us to make a study of the views of employers as comprehensive as the 
2 we have made of the aims and activities and achievements of unionized 
fessional engineers under the Taft-Hartley Act. The actions and views 
the engineering societies have been well publicized in their own journals, 
julable to all who are interested in the problems presented by unionization. 
e publications of the unions (which we have accumulated during the last 
years) showing the development of bargaining units and the establish- 
nt of bargaining agents, their aims and achievements, are not accessible 
all members of the profession. 

| We feel that we are doing a service to employers and the societies in 
embling and organizing the data presented in this article. It is our hope 
t “Engineer Unions from the Reviewing Stand” will enable employer 
| employee engineers and their societies to understand each other and 
tually to find ways in which they can work together for the improve- 
it of the social and economic status of all engineers, more effective, 
more consistent with the fraternalization which should govern the rela- 


| 
| 
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tionship of all members of the profession, than the procedure establis| 
in the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts. 

This may be possible, we think, if the engineering societies recogn 
as we do, the somewhat obscure but still dominant urge back of the un 
movement. It is apparent to us that engineers, mistakenly we believe, s 
to achieve in unions a collective professional identity. We believe also tl 
like the major labor unions, they hope to create in their union an age 
which will give them influence, comparable to that of management, 
determining all the terms and conditions of their employment. 

We see no evidence that the union movement has so far served eit 
purpose with great success. Engineers feel that they have lost contact v 
management—with the engineer executives who plan and direct the g1 
engineering projects in which they have become essential, but anonym 
factors. They are, blindly we believe, seeking group recognition as a sul 
tute for the intimacy and team work that existed in the relatively st 
engineering departments of other days. Instead, so far as we can jud 
there is growing enmity and distrust. There is friction within the bargaity 
unit, between those who champion unionization as the best method 
advancing social and economic status, and those who refuse to joi 
support the bargaining agency; increasing distrust between engineers 
management; conflict over basic ideologies among bargaining agents 
erated in a national organization; suspicion of the technical societies’ 
as a disinterested arbiter (because, the unions say, “they have no tain} 
employee opinion” on their committees) ; and, finally, skepticism cone 
ing the fairness of the National Labor Relations Board and the effective 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

If we are correct in believing that engineers seek primarily recogni 
of their professional status, and a voice in determining the terms and « 
ditions of their employment, certainly there must be some way in w) 
all the societies, working together, can provide an agency in which emp 
engineers can work for these legitimate ends. They do not want paternal 
or philanthropy, benefits unilaterally determined by employers, or thré 
systems devised and sponsored by the societies, acting in committees 1 
up wholly of employers. What they need, of course, is the one things 
engineering profession has never been able to achieve—a great incl 
and wholly democratic national organization in which engineers 0} 
categories and in all stages of professional development can work fratert 
for the welfare of every member of the profession. 


National Secretary 
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TuHirp INSTALLMENT—SUMMATION 


Prepared by the authors of “Technologists’ Stake in the Wagner Act’ and 
echnologists’ Stake in the Taft-Hartley Act,’ Herman A. Wagner, Past 
sident, American Association of Engineers, M. E. McIver, National Secre- 
y, American Association of Engineers, and M. P. McGirr, Research Editor, 
FESSIONAL ENGINEER, for the information of Engineers and Engineering 
ecutives. Even though A.A.E. has always been unalterably opposed to union- 
, within the Engineering Profession, it feels it imperative that Engineers 
p well informed on the subject. 

In the first installment we discussed the Impact of Unions upon Unity, 
ity Among the Many Bargaining Agents of Professional Employees, Sound- 

Board Groups, Attitude Toward Technical and Professional Societies. The 
ns and Achievements of the ESA, Decertification of Professional Employee 
mups, Pure Professionalism vs. the Board, the future of ESA. 

In the second installment we reviewed the Famous CWETE Case, the De- 
» for Professional Recognition, What are Engineers Bargaining For? and 
ched on Unfair Labor Practice Charges. The third installment completes our 
vey although we will from time to time publish such information on the subject 
we think pertinent. 


Summation strength can be attained in four years, 
chievements and Frustrations they argue, the organization has unlimited 
possibilities and is well on its way to 
realizing its aim. The over-all impression 
gained from systematic study of the pub- 
lications of most of the engineer unions is 
at variance with this sweeping view. They 
are faced with the immediate realities of 
collective bargaining, and their publica- 
tions show principally disillusionment, dis- 
content, and bitterness—not with the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, but with 
non-cooperative members of their units, 
with their employers, with their profes- 
sional societies, and with the current ad- 
ministration of the Taft Hartley Act. 


the last ten years, engineers have 
bona fide experience in collective bar- 
ing. They have experimented to de- 
nine how well unionism can serve the 
yoses which their multiplicity of na- 
il societies apparently could not (or 
d not) serve to their satisfaction. 
‘rt publications recount occasional suc- 
s—improved classifications and stand- 
| of compensation—in some cases with 
re satisfactory system of merit rat- 
f recognition of authorship of techni- 
‘eports and papers, concession in the 
j of paid vacations, better pension : 
ij, leave of absence for professional WirHin BARGAINING UNITS 
, and overtime pay for “exempt” They are extremely caustic in their ref- 
pssionals. Generally they recount only erences to free riders and deadwood in 
bances and dogged campaigns for im- their bargaining units—as several ex- 
ement of their economic and profes-  cerpts from union publications already 
jl status. The tone of many is quer- cited in this paper indicate. While the free 
)) rather than aggressive. rider is most often excoriated, the non- 
pe of the leaders are buoyantly con- cooperative, critical member of the bar- 
§ that the estimated 400,000 engineers gaining unit is often publicly chastized 
dustry can achieve solidarity in an 
Besent union, and point fons Ge *In spite of membership gains during the year, 
(ssional and sub professional em- the loss of the Engineers’ Association at Arma 


as allegedly represented* by the En- to the AFL-CIO kept ESA from showing growth 


ii ‘5 - ‘ : this year. 40,000 was the claim in 1956 as well 
Ms and Scientists of America. If this 4, i; 1985. 
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as in this article quoted from “The Reg- 
ulator” (August, 1954), published by the 
Federation of Westinghouse Independent 
Salaried Unions: 


One In Every UNION 


There’s a certain kind of “union” member 
that most of us know about. There’s 
one in every local. We'll describe a few 
things about him just to see if he doesn’t 
sound like someone you know. 

He thinks that the few dollars he spends 
in dues each month entitles him to the full- 
time, personal services of a union representa- 
tive. He wants ACTION from his union— 
more, better, faster, oftener than anybody 
else. 

It doesn’t matter to him that the con- 
tract under which he works was hammered 
out only after long, burdensome, exhausting 
and complicated negotiations and represents 
the best that could be secured at the time. 
To him, it stinks. Or, if he thinks it’s pretty 
good it should have been better. Never did 
get time to attend the meeting, though, when 
his union was drafting contract proposals. 

He wants to know how come the union 
can’t get him a pension plan of $250 per 
month, triple pay for holidays and a 30-hour 
week starting day after tomorrow. The 
fault, he’s convinced, is the union’s. “Them 
guys ain't on the ball,’ he growls. “They 
don’t know how to get things done.” Oh, 
yes, he’s heard about NLRB, and the T-H 
law. But they don’t apply to him. 

He’s sore because his union has to oper- 
ate under such controls which, he suspects, 
are devices invented by his union to keep him 
from getting satisfaction. It also makes him 
mad when the union has to spend money for 
legal, statistical, and other expenses. 

He yells and screams for the union to do 
something about high prices, rent controls, 
knuckle-headed Congress and a dumb traf- 
fic cop who gave him a ticket. Uh, huh, you 
guessed it. He doesn’t even vote in local or 
national elections. 

What can you do about a guy like that? 
Cuss him or pray for him? Who knows? But 
it does seem that those who ask their union 
to do more and more for them are the ones 
who usually give their union less and less. 
And the member who does the least for the 
union often turns out to be the member who 
needs it the most. 

Naturally, the more aggressive mem- 
bers of a unit become officers and they 
are the spokesmen of organized engineers. 
They also are faced with the problem of 
financing organization work, and many 
articles bespeak their resentment of mem- 
bers who oppose what they consider rea- 
sonable increases in dues but who still 
are unwilling to give time to clerical 
work, service on committees and other 
union activities. Reference has already 


been made to an article in “Fortune Mag- 
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azine,” June, 1954, in which the ESA 
described as a “loose federation” of 1 
teen engineer unions. The phrase 

kled, but was found warranted by 
Association of Professional Engines 
Personnel at RCA Victor (charter n 
ber of ESA) and was quoted by it it 
June-July-August, 1954, issue of its h 
organ, the “Exponent”, as a springb 
for a discussion of engineering’s ti 
fistedness : 

Fortune magazine can be brutally f 
on occasions, and has probably mad 
accurate appraisal of the present statv 
ESA. Engineers and Architects don’t 
ually “think big’—they have to be 
cated and persuaded in that direction — 
ness the scarcity of good systems 
capable of comprehending complex sy 
in their entirety in industry today .. . 

Perhaps the member units of ESA 
plead guilty to ’s” indictment 


““Fortune’s 
hardly with any shame or regret. What, 
all, is to be expected from a consolidati 
groups each independently origitamy 
cope with local situations... 

But this does not explain a activ 
the delegates of not providing a wer 
plan for economic support of the m 
units in event of a strike. The plan 
was approved as ESA policy was * 
rotating loan fund for member grous 
corporating voluntary contributions te 
port the plan. This action effectively cri 
the plan, and left ESA with no more d 
plans for a solidly founded emergency 
than had existed prior to the Conventil 

It doesn’t require much political 
standing to realize that the reason the 
gates would not support a compulsory} 
tribution plan is the antipathy of 
membership to shouldering the cost o7 
a plan. 

This is without a doubt shortsighte 
at the very least can be described 
parsimonious attitude, for which eng 
have gained no small fame. 


In Part One of this article, ref 
was made to the situation which ar 
Sperry Gyroscope when the Sperr 
gineers Association induced the co: 
to accept a “maintenance of memb 
clause” in its contract. The immedia 
action of the president of the union, 
ett Taft, to 300 resignations from th 
gineers Association during the 
period has already been noted. Mr. 
grief was evidently not tempered 
passage of time. In the September, 
issue of “The Sperry Engineer” Mr 
used his column to explain his reaso 
not seeking re-election. The colum 


; deepest disillusionment with the En- 
ers Association at Sperry. He has 
2 that time been president of the Min- 
olis Federation of Honeywell Engi- 
s. Quoted elsewhere in this article is 
qually pessimistic appraisal of ESA’s 
ent policies. Here we quote his fare- 
to the Sperry Engineers Association. 
Wl Circle—Four years ago—to the 
th—I was approached by a_ small 
p then active in EA politics. I was not 
e at that time. It told me that the 
ciation was ready for transformation 
a real Union—that this view was the 
ot a latent majority—that only a leader 
lacking. 
was frankly skeptical that a_ stable 
rity understood the problem and was 
y for the all-out support which success- 
collective bargaining entails. But, both 
ered and hopeful, I undertook the proj- 
success in which was so desirable that 
mall hope of achievement could be al- 
d to lie unexploited. 
y goal then was to harness the tech- 
es, laws, and advantages of militant 
> unionism for the benefit of those who 
massed, literally, to labor in the en- 
ering vineyards. To do this successfully, 
oral equivalent for the professional 
isms of an earlier generation of en- 
ts (now incompatible with the realties 
porate employment) would have to be 
ed into the daily life of the organiza- 
This would be a homely, garden-variety, 
-day democracy. The forms of demo- 
organization alone would not be 
zh, because the average member could 
et the necessary inner satisfaction from 
ere knowledge that others were work- 
democratic councils—he would have 
tticipate himself. 
e ideal was to let the whole member- 
nake its own vital decisions and its own 
kes. Yet the leadership would have to 
le enough information, enough guid- 
}enough clarity so that good and fruit- 


tadership’s task to find the balance be- 
» teal democracy and self-frustration, 
fen full debate and full accomplishment. 
jw well I have succeeded is a matter 
hing opinion. But that we have reached 
jus few will dispute. We are entering 
) phase, and I sense that the urgings for 
Ine from deep within the membership, 
ss they did four years ago. 

fave decided—and it has been a hard 
tyn—to step aside and make way for 
yeshening effects of a new leadership. 
/ not be a candidate for re-election. 
re are many who, along with me, have 
lcd much heart as well as brain and 
‘They have requested, and are entitled 
| fuller explanation. 

4; one of these supporters, perhaps the 
410 helped me most when I have been 
}n need, I attempted to give my ex- 
fons in a letter. Others of my close 


4) 


friends, upon reading the letter, have urged 
me to print it. Accordingly, I do so in part: 

“Dear Henry: 

“T do not presume that there will be many 
who will understand fully my reasons for 
not seeking re-election to the EA presi- 
dency. Nor will there be many whose com- 
prehension would be worth my efforts at 
explanation. But you, of course, qualify on 
both counts. 

“.. . you said that, of course, you would 
wish me to avoid the humiliation of defeat 
That, however, is not a factor. It is not 
a defeat that I seek to avoid, but, rather, a 
hollow victory. 

“... victory now ... would be a grudging 
permission to exert myself further on the 
bargaining unit’s behalf. I would be given 
another chance to vie with the Company for 
the membership’s approval. In essence, I 
would be told: “We'll give you another 
chance to prove to us that a trade union is 
worth our while. 

“Since any fool knows that one isn’t 
going to budge Sperry with a fifty percent 
membership, the first job would be recruit- 
ment. That portion of the present member- 
ship which concedes the desirability of un- 
ionism has repeatedly demonstrated its 
unwillingness to exert real social pressure on 
the sychophants. Only Socratic persuasion 
is available. 

“To rally and train a corps of lecturers 
I would have to turn to a few who have 
shown energy available to, and enthusiasm 
for, the Union in recent weeks. There is 
such a handful; but what are its lights? 
With the techniques of Batten-Barton and 
Dale Carnegie it would solicit bodies rather 
than souls . . 

“T have said to them: 
in the north.’ 

“They answer: ‘We shall march south 
because the pleasanter climate will aid re- 
cruitment.’ 

“T do not feel, however, that the last 
four years have been wasted. Two pre- 
liminary things had to be done. A real union 
structure had to be set up and organized. 
It had to be demonstrated that such an 
organization among engineers was capable 
of challenging a first magnitude corporation. 
I feel that my part in accomplishing these 
things was great enough to justify the time 
investment. Also I have learned much. 

... “The next job which must be done is 
to win the Union allegiance without funda- 
mental reservations . . . Now that we have 
the structure (as Marty Sills of Arma re- 
marked: ‘The EA has a great organization 
i ask is solely 
one of education I like to think that, freed 
of the routine of office, I can make a sig- 
nificant contribution here. Surely, I will be 
able to write and lecture more freely if I 
am not restrained by having union policy 
ascribed in my every utterance. 

“Finally, Henry, there is value in a change 
for its own sake. The union has polarized 
about my personality, both real and imagin- 
ary, to an unhealthy degree. This considera- 


‘Your enemy is 
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tion would be significant after four years 
of prominence, even if the bargaining unit 
took me for what I am. But when you have 
to accommodate, along with me, the image 
which has been nurtured by the Neander- 
thals, both in and out of management, there 
is much to be said for breaking up the mass 
fixation. ; 

“Two great, over-riding questions remain 
to be solved, and the impact of one local 
union president, good or bad, can hardly he 
decisive. 

“Will engineers accept the fact that they 
will have no alternative to collective bar- 
gaining in the near future? 

“Will the large American corporations 
accept industrial democracy as a necessary 
condition for the survival of our present 
political democracy ? 

“Unless the answer to both questions 
turns out to be “‘yes,” I have better things 
to do with my life than devote it to en- 
gineering unionism. 

“But I have not lost faith, and you must 
not look upon my decision as desertion. 
The ranks look pretty thin, I know, but I 
think the future is on your side—on our 
side. As ever, Everett.” 

fe oe 5 


CoNCERN Over UNIFIED LABOR 
MovEMENT 


Ten years ago the bitterest attacks by 
professional workers in their new house 
organs were those directed against the 
labor unions which threatened to absorb 
them. Today many of them are eloquent 
in praise of the great labor movement 
(whose history they seem only recently to 
have discovered). They are extravagantly 
defensive of the closed shop and union 
shop and “union security” in general. 
Nevertheless, there is perceptible uneasi- 
ness in professional ranks over the rising 
interest of major unions in all white 
collar workers. They remember that these 
unions opposed the change which the 
Taft-Hartley Act made in their status by 
its definition of professional employees. 
The publications of engineering unions 
occasionally refer to this unpleasant fact 
and to the rumor that organized labor 
would like to re-amend the law to get rid 
of this troublesome Section 2(12). Some- 
times the uneasiness is very palpable as it 
was when there was a rumor that the 
CWA-CIO might try to dispossess the 
Conference of Western Electrical Techni- 
cal Employees as national representatives 
of engineers and scientists employed by 


*CWA-CIO voluntarily changed its petition to 
exclude the group represented by CWETE. 
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Western Electric.* Here are exc 
from an editorial which appeared in “ 
ference Notes”, published by the outs 
ing sounding board union, Conferen 
Professional Technical Personnel at 
Laboratories : 


... “First of all just suppose the 
is successful— . . . What would b 
result? Certainly, the engineers 
would be a very small minority i 
union, could not expect preferential 
sideration in the negotiations betwee 
union and the company. Instead, if th 
perience in plants where an indu 
union predominates is an indication, 
engineers would soon find thems 
facing a myriad of restrictions on 
working conditions, and would very | 
find themselves receiving the same s 
“cents-per-hour”’ pay treatment 
tends to flatten out salary curves 
makes merit plans a farce. 2) se 


“Many Conference leaders have 
pressed the belief that an organizati: 
professionals need not be a certified 
gaining agent in order to be effer 
that although the professionals in 
companies may be forced to that ste 
fore their management will pay an 
tention to them, in many companie 
“sounding-board” activities of orgal 
tions such as the Conference have a 
tage over the legalistic approach © 
certified bargaining groups. We fee 
way, too. But whether “certified 
“sounding board”, we are glad that 
is an organization at the Laborai 
around which the professional tec 
staff can rally in an emergency. Aft 
what is happening at Western coul 
as easily happen here!” 


In two widely separated areas con 
tion between the two types of union} 
come to the surface. In Ohio it} 
touched off by the “McCoy Case”, 
California the Operating Engineers 
been giving the Western Association} 
of San Francisco Area Group of 
fessional Employees (recently re- 
the Engineers and Scientists of C 
nia) a great deal of grief. Some ci 
gineers connected with surveying 
are involved. The state society of p 
sional engineers in Ohio entered th¢ 
flict over the McCoy case with all 


x, but few of the engineering unions 
ighout the nation took great interest 
e hassle. 

haps the battle with the Operating 
meers accounts for an article which 
ared in the ESC “News Letter”, 
-July 1955 issue: 


e future growth and strength of ESA 
d surprise even its most ardent sup- 
rs, for there are three strong factors 
gathering force and momentum which 
weeping through the ranks of the pro- 
onal and technical employees. 
ie first is the awakening awareness of 
leering personnel to their rank or posi- 
in the labor mov ement of today, in 
ct to both economic returns and job 
ige. No longer is the engineer or tech- 
nm enjoying the extra reward to which 
raining and skill should entitle him. 
ne time these key personnel were con- 
ed to be almost a part of management 
vere so treated, but now these same men 
ften find themselves treated more shab- 
than workers performing the most 
al tasks. And the answer to this seeming 
Ox is always quite readily found in 
nion card carried in the pocket of the 
al worker... 
e second factor which is acting to in- 
e ESA membership is the merger of 
FL and CIO into one union, and the 
need intention of that union to con- 
ate organizing drives on the various 
collared occupations, specifically en- 
rs and technicians. While the AFL-CIO 
has its merits, it is rather difficult 
e just what advantages other than fi- 
al backing would accrue from member- 
in that joint union. Furthermore, even 
feater financial backing would have to 
fught with money out of the individual’s 
ocket. For example, compare the pres- 
ues of $24.00 a year of ESC with 
i AFL-CIO dues of $50.00 a year and 
ion fees of up to $200.00. In addition, 
jis the question of how much freedom 
ition the engineering members would 
fin any labor union which would ne- 
ily. be predominantly made up of non- 
ering members. Recognizing the ad- 
lzxes to be had in an independent 
}zation, again, the engineer and tech- 
2re turning to groups such as ours. 
third factor, which is not so much 
For but a condition upon which the 
itwo forces are inter-acting is the vast 
‘ial of engineering personnel who have 
i yet affiliated themselves with any 
‘i ation. With a large untapped  po- 


ESA cannot help but continue to 
jin size, both numerically and geo- 


as the indications “that the major 
have learned enough about the way 
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professional employees think and what 
they want from their labor organizations 
to enable them to plan much more adroit 
appeals for affiliation of units of white 
collar and professional workers than those 
used by the FAECT, for example, ten 
years ago. 

Tactics of the American Federation of 
Technical Engineers AFL-CIO illustrate 
the new technique of the trade unions in 
dealing with professional personnel. The 
letter from Mr. Stephens, president of 
AFTE to the ESA at the time of its 1956 
convention has been reproduced in this 
article. It shows the conciliatory approach 
(in spite of scattered instances where 
local units of AFTE have challenged pro- 
fessional unions for representation of par- 
ticular groups). The following bulletin 
from the U. S. Department of Labor in- 
dicates the adroitness of AFTE’s appeal 
to professional workers. 


The American Federation of Technical 
Engineers AFL-CIO have adopted National 
Draftsmen Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for the guidance of their local 
unions in improving training throughout the 
industry. 

The standards, which call for employer 
and union cooperation in developing skilled 
draftsmen, were developed by a_ five-man 
national committee and adopted at the Amer- 
ican Federation of Technical Engineers Na- 
tional Convention. 

A representative from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
serves as consultant to the committee in the 
development and application of these stand- 
ards. 


EmpLoyver-EMPpLOYEE ATTITUDES 


Five strikes* called by members of 
ESA might seem to indicate a serious de- 
terioration in the high sounding princi- 
ples with which most of the engineering 
unions embarked on this adventure in col- 
lective action. It is not the strikes so much 
as the constant corrosion of engincering’s 
employer-employee relations which should 
cause alarm. Newly certified unions were 
at first naively delighted with collective 
bargaining as a 10-year-old boy with a 
new popgun. With much of the enthusi- 
asm of that boy they looked for targets. 
They experimented with bargaining as 
anyone might test the operation of any 
novel push-button gadget. They knew 


*One at Minneapolis Honeywell, 
Gyroscope, and three at Arma. 


one at Sperry 
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they had much to learn before they could 
master the art of bargaining, and except 
for a few ultra-aggressive members the 
units had high regard for the decorum of 
collective bargaining. But as they regis- 
tered what they considered obviously rea- 
sonable “demands” and drew blanks, the 
spirit changed. Perhaps Mr. Gerry E. 
Morse, Vice President in charge of in- 
dustrial relations, at Minneapolis Honey- 
well Regulator Company, was right when 
he said that engineers “tend to find it 
(collective bargaining) a very frustrating 
experience.” In an article entitled “En- 
gineering Ethics—From the Viewpoint 
of Industry”, published in the “Journal of 
Engineering Education”, November, 1954, 
Mr. Morse made this trenchant remark 
widely quoted (and oddly enough seldom 
disputed) in engineering union publica- 
tions. This is what Mr. Morse said: 

“Those of us who have had experience in 
collective bargaining with engineers have 
seen the impact that it has upon them. 
Collective bargaining is a process of give- 
and-take, of argument, of compromise. In 
other words, it is collective and it is bar- 
gaining. Engineers are not conditioned by 
temperament or training to feel comfortable 
in the pulling and hauling of the collective 
bargaining process. They tend to seek what 
they believe to be the right answer to the 
problems raised, not recognizing that some 
are purely political, growing out of the needs 
of a collective action and that others are 
simply part of the strategy and tactics, the 
horse-trading, of the bargaining technique. 
Engineers, tending to approach such prob- 
lems along the route of the scientific method, 
are more often than not bewildered when 
that does not work, and tend to find it a 
very frustrating experience.” 

This is probably doubly true when en- 
gineers representing the members of a 
bargaining unit face engineers represent- 
ing management across the table. At any 
rate, Mr. Morse should know. His engi- 
neers have a very alert, purposeful organ- 
ization, The Minneapolis Federation of 
Honeywell Engineers. Contract negotia- 
tions broke down on one occasion and the 
Federation went on strike. The Federa- 
tion ended the strike and accepted the 
company’s offer, with a considerably 
lower increase in hourly pay than it de- 
manded in the course of negotiations. 

Perhaps the “frustration” of which Mr. 
Morse speaks is the explanation for the 
general tone of articles in the house or- 
gans of engineering unions. In their refer- 
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ences to management these articles ra 
from amusingly sardonic to vitriolic, 
example of the former is the parody 
Charles E. Wilson’s now famous epig: 

—“What’s good for EA is good 
Sperry” blazoned across the mastheac 
The Sperry Engineer where the sl 
“The Voice of the Engineers Associat 
usually appears. “EA” (the Engin 
Association at Sperry Gyroscope) 
resilient organization, and its cracks 
management are, no doubt, a part of 
“oive and take” of collective bargai 
Perhaps more indicative of the dist 
and animosity which seems to be build 
up between management and empl« 
engineers is an article by Western © 
tric Technical Employees  (natio 
which reports a bargaining impasse in 
fashion : 

Dastardly Decision! “The announces 
by Company spokesmen at the last Qua? 
Meeting on June 9, 1955 that Western = 
tric management had found it “admin 
tively impossible’ to accept the Cows 
contractual proposals on Position Ew 
tion for professional occupations (A 
24), which have been under joint stud» 
the last three years, can accurately by 
scribed as “dastardly.” The Position Eve 
tion proposals by the Council follow | 
stantially the objectives enunciated re 
edly by the National Society of Profess 
Engineers (NSPE), the Engineers } 
Council (EJC), and the American Soq 
for Engineering Education (ASEE) on} 
ter utilization of engineering manpe 
recognition for the engineering profes 
and consequent improvement of the pr 
sional status of the employees represe 
by the Council. Thus, Western Ele 
management is rapidly acquiring the duf 
distinction of being one of the least 
fessionally-minded companies in the Us 
States. 

“The sad reputation acquired by Wes 
Electric in engineering circles is all thet 
disturbing when one considers that Wes 
Electric management is overwhelmingl 
rected by men with engineering backgrot 
The President of the Company is a 
known member of an honorary engine@ 
fraterility; a Vice President was give} 
honorary doctor’s degree for outstan} 
achievement by his alma mater ; other e 
tives have received a similar recogni 
The answer is that the Company follo} 
double standard of professional behav 
one for the consumption of the colleges 
universities from which Western El 
does most of the recruiting, and a prac 
one for the engineering employees whe 
treated as professional employees * ‘consil 
with the needs of the business.”” What my 
it more grotesque is that the plan prop 
by the Council is comparable to that 


an 
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been used so successfully by the Stand- 
Oil Co., RCA, Westinghouse, General 
ors, Ford Co., etc., for their professional 
‘onnel. Note: According to Western 
tric management, what may be very 
essful in the oustide engineering world 
‘not work well in Western Electric’s 
ry tower” existence.” 


Jn the editorial page is an even more 
lictive attack on the allegedly auto- 
‘ic policies of Western Electric, under 
tion of : 


fight Is Right: 
Jexander Pope. 
These words of the eighteenth century 
t fit neatly the attitude of self-justifica- 
so prevalent among the dominant fac- 
of the stratospheric Western Electric 
any management. These men evidently 
that in order to support their self- 
ing position it is necessary that the 
jitions which produced their status be 
erwritten as correct by everyone within 
r sphere of influence. 
Such procedures may have ‘pushed the 
out’ in years past, but the present pace 
echnological development will no longer 
ate the method of ‘we did it this way 
ears ago.’ The philosophy of the Com- 
on how to do the job is reminiscent of 
oriental concept of productivity—use 
e Chinamen and more baskets. Quali- 
engineers cannot realistically be hired 
e mere basis of an arbitrary budget al- 
jon—nor can competent supervisors be 
erly selected at the bowling alley or at 
idge party, multiple supervisory judg- 
notwithstanding. Neither will any use- 
ipurpose be served by management in 
lving one stop-gap expedient after 
her into the breach while waiting for 
lomic relapse to relieve the pressure.” 


* ck oe 


“Whatever is, is right” 


gineer unions have shown themselves 
icularly sensitive to charges that the 
iary relationship between profes- 
ul employees and their employers is 
ted in some union activities. The na- 
) of those charges reaches readers of 
publications as a reflection—that is, 
Wnature of the charges must be in- 
id from the retorts they draw in the 
Hoyee house organs. In one case they 
{ to be answering the charge that in- 
fation about forthcoming lay-offs was 
{i prematurely by over-zealous union 
ii In another case they were appar- 
} charged with advance dissemination 
}ormation on salary adjustments. The 
s have in reply heatedly attacked the 
secrecy which veils salary sched- 
4 Management seems to have count- 
| with charges of “unprofessional” 
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conduct and to have suggested that mem- 
bership in a union, because of such lapses, 
may eventually take union members out 
of the ranks of employees who share man- 
agement’s confidence. To this the engi- 
neer unions reply that engineer executives 
who are members of national organiza- 
tions are an equal risk—in their zeal for 
the societies they represent, and in the 
course of committee work, the unions say, 
these men might be indiscreet when dis- 
cussing developmental work or other 
company secrets. 


“THE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT” 


Perhaps the case which brought this 
issue into boldest relief was that arising 
from the “Manpower Availability Con- 
ference” arranged by the Seattle Profes- 
sional Engineering Employees Associa- 
tion, in retaliation for the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement among members of the Air- 
craft Industries Association. Charles 
Robert Pearson, an employee of the Seat- 
tle Division of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, who, with authority of the SPEEA 
organized the Conference, was fired and 
later reinstated by Boeing. It was claimed 
that, in attempting to bring about the 
resignation of Boeing Company’s engi- 
neers (and their re-location elsewhere) 
he was guilty of disloyalty. The NLRB 
trial examiner ruled in favor of Boeing, 
but an appeal to the NLRB brought a 
reversal. This is the NLURB’s decision in 
the case: (release October 3, 1954) 


NLRB Rutes Emprovees Not SupyEct 
To DiscHARGE For Tryinc To OrGANIZE 
EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE AS Part OF 
BARGAINING STRATEGY 


The National Labor Relations Board 
held today that an employer may not dis- 
charge an employee for helping to organ- 
ize an employment conference with other 
employers, as part of union strategy in 
negotiations. 

The ruling was made by a vote of 3 to 
2, in a case brought against the Seattle, 
Wash., Division of the Boeing Airplane 
Company by the Seattle Professional En- 
gineering Employees Association, an un- 
affiliated union. 

A majority of the Board held that the 
company unlawfully discharged an em- 
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ployee who was designated by the Asso- 
ciation to organize a “Manpower Avail- 
ability Conference” to be attended by 
other employers of engineers. The union 
took this action after negotiations for a 
new contract became stalemated on the 
issue of wages. The union’s efforts to 
organize the conference were unsuccess- 
ful. 

The employee, Charles Robert Pear- 
son, was later reinstated by the company, 
and the Board today ordered that the 
company reimburse him for any wages 
he lost as a result of his discharge. 

The majority decision was made by 
Chairman Guy Farmer and Board Mem- 
bers Abe Murdock and Ivar H. Peterson. 
Board Members Philip Ray Rodgers and 
Albert C. Beesom dissented. 

The majority held that the conference 
constituted concerted employee activity 
which is protected by the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act. 

The majority found that the union 
sought to organize the conference for two 
purposes: (1) to combat a “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” among aircraft companies 
not to hire each other’s engineering 
employees, and (2) to strengthen the 
union’s hand in its wage negotiations with 
Boeing. 

The majority opinion said: 

“The Manpower Availability Confer- 
ence was initiated to achieve two prin- 
cipal objectives—for purposes of mutual 
aid or protection, to secure other employ- 
ment for those union members who de- 
sired to change employment, and possibly 
to counteract the effect of the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement, and for purposes of 
collective bargaining, to strengthen the 
Union’s hand in its negotiations with the 
Respondent. 

The majority described the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” as “an agreement or 
understanding among the members of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, an as- 
sociation of approximately 80 companies 
in the aircraft manufacturing and related 
industries, including the Respondent, that 
they would not inter alia offer employ- 
ment to any employee of a member of 
the Association without that member’s 
express permission. 

“Moreover, the Manpower Availability 
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Conference was directly related to mat 
of collective bargaining in issue betw 
the Respondent and the Union—nota 
wages, as to which an impasse had b 
reached in negotiations. Here 
employees collectively were seeking le 
imate ends—to broaden their oppor 
nities for employment, to obtain the 1 
market for their services, and to le 
their dependence upon the Resp 
for employment—all matters clearly, 
properly, related to the issue of =| 
then the subject of negotiation with | 
Respondent. To hold, as the Trial |] 
aminer concluded and as our dissen 
colleagues would hold, that such ac 
ty ought to be characterized as inde 
sible, and therefore unprotected, wa 
in our opinion be an unwarranted ex 
sion of the doctrine involved in the ¢ 
on which they rely, and an unwarra 
intrusion on the rights of employee 
guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. * 
a step we are not prepared to take.” 
The minority report was as follows 
“We are not here concerned with 
legitimacy of the Union’s objectives. 
rather with the illegitimacy of the m= 
by which the Union sought to ach 
those objectives. The Manpower A 
ability Conference was not a gathe 
together in concert of employees in co 
to compel the grant of a bargaining 
mand by a temporary refusal to wi 
it was, rather, an employment ag: 
operated under the aegis of the Unior 
the purpose of causing the perma 
severance of the employment relations 
Such activity is the antithesis of the 
pose of the Act, which seeks to stren: 
en the bonds of cooperation between 
employer and employee. It is equall 
disloyal, equally as injurious to the 
ployer’s business, and equally as dis 
tive of industrial peace and _ stabilit 
the conduct which was condemned in 
above-cited cases. Because it was 
ceived and utilized for purposes op: 
to the purposes of the Act, the activ 
of the Manpower Availability Confer 
derive no protection from the guara| 
of Section 7 of the Act. The Respond 
discharge of Pearson, because of 
participation in such an  unprote 
activity, was accordingly not unla 


we would therefore dismiss the com- 
nt in its entirely.” 


Recent Developments: 


s reported in the July, 1956 issue of 
2 Exponent, the Seattle Professional 
yineering Employees Association sign- 
a new one year agreement with the 
ing Aircraft Company in Seattle, 
shington and Wichita, Kansas includ- 
significant improvements in salaries, 
iry ranges, overtime benefits and in- 
ase in shift differential. According to 
2 Exponent it covered one other sig- 
cant gain described in the passage 
ted below: 

In addition to the above contract im- 
vements, the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
cedures at Boeing have been modified. 
Boeing management has advised 
EEA that they will no longer request 
ission of another company to negoti- 
with one of that company’s employees. 
en Boeing is contacted by another 
pany for permission to negotiate with 
of Boeing’s employees, the Boeing 
iagement will inform them that no 
mission is necessary. However, they 
continue to notify another company 
in negotiating with one of that com- 
’s employees and will expect recipro- 
consideration.” 


Distrust or Tart-Hartiey Act 
AND It’s ADMINISTRATORS 


ingineer unions all over the country 
ed violently to this A.I.A. case. 
Wy were outraged at the original de- 
gn of the trial examiner, and though 
Vfied by the decision of the majority 
{TRLB members, furious with Board 
iwber Beesom for his dissent. Mr. 
tom is the favorite whipping boy of 
who profess to believe that the 
thhower appointees have made drastic 
in administration of the Act 
(and unfair) to labor. Even 
changes (and most of the 


ng on any case involving engineer 
ls, there is evidence of distrust of 
ood intentions of the administration, 
ongress, and of the Taft-Hartley 
¥even though it includes engineer- 
— “Bill of Rights’ ’in Section 2(12). 
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As the best evidence of the pessimism and 
bitterness which beclouds the activities 
of engineer unions (and the “frustration” 
which Mr. Morse says they experience) 
consider the following article which was 
published in the September, 1955 issue 
of “The Regulator,” house organ of the 
Federation of Westinghouse Independent 
Salaried Unions: 


EPITAPH ON THE NLRB 


“Whatever sanctions law and tradition 
provided for collective bargaining as an 
American institution have been almost oblit- 
erated in the post-war era. 

“The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
spreading virus of state ‘right-to-work’ 
laws and the cumulative effect of obscure 
and highly complicated NLRB rulings and 
court decisions have largely nullified what- 
ever legal rights organized labor won in 
long decades of struggle and conflict. 

“There is little to indicate that the trend 
will be reversed in the predictable future. 

“From the union point of view, there 
is everything to fear and nothing to gain 
within the inner sanctum of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

“Such being the case, it appears only a 
matter of time until the entire labor move- 
ment will boycott and abandon the services 
of the Board. Certainly, in the opinion of 
informed labor leadership, it has ceased to 
function as an impartial mechanism of in- 
dustrial jurisprudence. Following the pas- 
sage of T.H., the great majority of unions 
felt it necessary as a defensive act to make 
limited usage of the facilities of the 
N.L.R.B. While it provided scant protection 
to workers, the Board, at least, gave some 
legal safeguards against raids to incumbent 
unions. 

“There is little reason for our unions to 
seek the services of the Board. Today it is 
a ghost of the institution written out in 
the old Wagner Act, and it could not long 
survive, even in etheral composition, the 
sustained and concerted refusal of labor to 
recognize its existence. 

“Whether or not the boycott of the 
NLRB by labor takes the form of a formal 
and public repudiation of its meager ‘sery- 
ices’ is net important. Like other obsolete 
bureaucratic institutions, it may wither away 
into oblivion with little fanfare. 

“However, as long as it can command even 
scant attention, it will remain a roadblock to 
labor’s legitimate aspirations. Perhaps, the 
first step toward getting rid of T-H. will be 
to bypass this roadblock.” 


Some rather important happenings have 
taken place since concluding this review, 
and no doubt others will follow. How- 
ever, for the time being, we feel the fol- 
lowing addendum will suffice. Future 
developments will appear in a later issue. 
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Addendum 


Recent Developments in the Unionization of Professional Engineers 


After copy for the third and final in- 
stalment of “Engineer Unions from the 
Reviewing Stand’ had been set in type, 
two interesting but inconclusive develop- 
ments transpired which we believed to 
be sufficiently important to warrant hold- 
ing up publication of ProressionaL EN- 
GINEER until we could get and incorporate 
the stories in our ten year history of the 
unionization of engineers. 

One of these stories dealt with the 
demonstration staged in New York by 
engineers of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in protest against the bargaining (or 
what the Council of Western Electric 
Technical Employees would term “non- 
bargaining”) tactics of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 

The setting of the second story was 
Minneapolis, where members of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Honeywell En- 
gineers voted to withdraw from Engineers 
and Scientists of America and affiliate 
with the UAW, CIO-AFL. 

Both of these explosions could have 
been recounted briefly in ProresstonaL 
ENGINEER if it had been published, as 
scheduled, in March, but it was almost 
immediately apparent that the real story 
was one of delayed effect—first the re- 
percussions, which could not be appraised 
at once, and the “fall out’? which could 
be measured only after the repercussions 
had been recognized. 

Even now it is impossible to ascertain 
the long range effect of at least one of 
these stories on the whole unionization of 
engineers movement—particularly its fate- 
ful significance for Engineers and Sci- 
entists of America. Even if we deferred 
publication until after the May 30th an- 
nual meeting of the ESA, there is no 
assurance that the effects apparent at that 
meeting will mark the end of the story. 
In a later issue of this magazine there will 
probably be a sequel to “Engineer Unions 
from the Reviewing Stand” recounting the 
ultimate influence upon the unionization 
movement of the action taken in February 


by Western Electric and by Minneapo 
Honeywell engineers. 


Two More Rounds at Western 
Electric 


There are really two newsworthy itet 
in the Western Electric story, a contr 
versy which has dragged on since Oct 
ber, 1955. For years the CWETE-N 
enjoyed the distinction of being the fi 
engineer union to negotiate a nation-w 
contract for professional employees. 
contract expired in November, 1955, 
the company and the union have not h 
able to agree on certain terms of the « 
tract which have been in negotiation int 
mittently since that time. The wu» 
claims to have submitted many propcs 
intended to facilitate an agreement 
insists that the company has never § 
fered a counterproposal, sticking adama 
ly to its original proposal. Apparenj 
worn out with the stalemate, the Fede} 
Mediation and Conciliation Service pul 
out of the negotiations. This the Cour 
considers almost unprecedented ; it furt 
regards the action of the Conciliat 
Service as proof that the Company, 
cause it has not modified its original | 
mands, is not bargaining in good faiti 

On February 14, 1957 all the West 
Electric engineers from the News 
Kearny, and Jersey City locations 
work and staged a demonstration in N 
York against the Company’s alleged f 
ure to bargain in good faith. The C 
pany retaliated by a “lockout’’ and 
pended the officers of the Union fo 
week. Attorneys for the Council h 
accordingly prepared legal charges aga 
the Western Electric Company, accus 
it of an “unfair labor practice” within 
meaning of the Taft Hartley and Wag 
Acts. The case must be heard and 
vestigated by the NLRB and its deci 
is not expected until August or Sept 


Footnote *! See Professional Engineer Vo 
No. 3, page 9, Vol. 41 No. 4, pages 9-14. | 


r. The violation of contract suit filed 
the Council in October, 1955, is. still 
decided. 


inneapolis Federation of Honey- 
well Engineers in the Limelight 


During the 1956 annual meeting of 
igineers and Scientists of America, one 
its affiliates, the Minneapolis Federa- 
mn of Honeywell Engineers, created a 
eat deal of excitement by introducing a 
solution calling for affiliation of the 
SA with AFL-CIO.* This resolution 
covered the schism in ESA which has 
isted since its inception. The resolution 
is defeated, and MFHE voted to with- 
aw from ESA, but rescinded the action. 
lis was the culmination of an internal 
uggle between those units of ESA 
lich believe in “purism’’ (restriction of 
ambership in ESA units to bonafide 
ofessional employees as defined by the 
ft Hartley Act) and those units which 
yuld include technical employees closely 
sociated in their work with profession- 


This is the background for the sudden, 
matic action of Minneapolis Federa- 
mn of Honeywell Engineers on Feb- 
hry 25th, when the Federation voted to 
thdraw from ESA and join UAW 
}FL-CIO). Speakers at the meeting 
ire Walter Reuther, President ot 
AW and Leonard Woodcock, Vice 
esident of UAW and director of its 
tcraft Department. The speakers em- 
sized the advantages that would accrue 
engineers from the UAW’s newly or- 
yized Aircraft and Avionics Engineer- 
+ Council. 

Yo the dismay of Everett Taft, Presi- 
t of the Minneapolis Federation of 
Meywell Engineers, and the 579 engi- 
-s who voted for the switch in afflia- 
i it soon became apparent that their 
von was not accepted as determinative 
several interested agencies. A group 
Errofessional engineers employed at 
neapolis Honeywell, many of whom 
rently were members of the bargain- 
Munit but not members of the Federa- 
§, petitioned for decertification. The 


Motnote *2 Sce Professional Engineer, Vol. 4 
D3 page 206. 
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Minneapolis Honeywell Company ex- 
pressed serious doubt that the Federation, 
as then constituted, represented a majority 
of employees in the scope. Engineers and 
Scientists of America got into the act by 
insisting that its name appear on the ballot 
along with that of the UAW. Finally, all 
the interested agencies signed a stipula- 
tion for certification upon consent elec- 
tion, which the NLRB ordered held on 
May 8th. It was further decreed that the 
professionals and technicians would form 
two separate voting groups. The profes- 
sional employees thus had to mark their 
ballots twice—once to determine their 
inclusion with the technical employees or 
their separate organization in the new 
bargaining unit, and again to determine 
which union if any they desired as a 
representative. They could vote for 
representation by the UAW, the ESA, or 
for “no union.” 


Results of the election reported in the 
May issue of “The Sperry Engineer” are 
here tabulated: 


No Union UAW ESA 
Professional Unit 896 314 197 
Technician’s Unit 404 254 62 


This, of course, was an overwhelming de- 
feat of representation either by a major 
labor union or by a national union repre- 
senting only engineers and scientists. The 
total vote for UAW was less than that 
cast for affiliation with UAW at the 
February 25th meeting. 


No official statement has reached us 
from the Minneapolis Federation of Hon- 
eywell Engineers to indicate what form 
the organization will now take. That, af- 
ter all, is a minor point. The real interest 
of engineers all over the nation centers on 
the effect that this election will have on 
the general movement to unionize pro- 
fessional employees. 

Of primary interest is the effect on 
Engineers and Scientists of America and 
nothing definite can be inferred until the 
reports of its May 20th annual meeting 
are available—and until analyses of the 
“surprise ending’ of the Minneapolis 
Honeywell situation and its repercussions 
at the ESA meeting begin to appear in the 
publications of member units and other 
engineering organizations. 
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In its March issue “The Engineer and 
Scientist,’ the ESA averred that the 
election at Honeywell would, in the long 
run, work to the advantage of ESA. In 
an editorial entitled “The Choice— 
Which?” ESA said: 


Rather than view this development with 
dismay, the ESA can now approach the chal- 
lenge for organizing substantial numbers of 
professionals into its ranks with optimism. 
To date, the professional employee has, gen- 
erally speaking, viewed any effective organ- 
ization of his group as a rather remote if not 
altogether ridiculous possibility. Substan- 
tiating this attitude has been the cold stark 
fact that approximately only 10 percent of 
industry’s employed engineers and scientists 
are now represented by certified bargaining 
groups. However, the day of “no represen- 
tation” is rapidly disappearing. In the not 
too distant future the professional must face 
up to the realization that he is a very real 
part of organized society. The cloak of 
“rugged individualism” is wearing | thin at 
the edges. If he is to regain his “profes- 
sionalism” and obtain the type of economic, 
social, and professional recognition which 
society has to offer, then he must organize. 

The challenge as to whether the engineer 
and scientist can be best represented by ESA 
or the AFL-CIO faces all of us. ESA views 
the challenge as the most promising sign for 
the future successful organizing of profes- 
sional employees into its ranks. The ques- 
tion as to whether the professional em- 
ployee desires an organization dedicated to 
fulfillment of those goals and purposes as 
advocated by ESA or an organization dedi- 
cated to goals associated with labor’s “larger 
family” of industrial workers, can be an- 
swered only by himself. This answer no 
longer can be neither. (Emphasis is ours) 
The question which requires an answer is 
simply ‘which organization ?” 


This editorial was published before the 
results of the consent election at Honey- 
well were known. Those results are 
oddly at variance with ESA’s confident 
statement that engineers’ answer to the 
question of representation by AFL-CIO 
or a union of the ESA type could no 
longer be “neither.” The editorial indi- 
cates no awareness of the disconcerting 
effect that the defection of Minneapolis 
Federation of Honeywell Engineers from 
the ESA may have on some of ESA’s 
own members. The April issue of “The 
Sperry Engineer,” published by the Engi- 
neers Association of Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, refers with asperity to the loss 
of the Minneapolis Federation of Honey- 
well Engineers. Under the caption of 
“The Great Debate” a news story dis- 
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cusses the coming annual meeting of Eng 
neers and Scientists of America. Tl 
story says, in part: 

On May 30, 1957, the Engineers Associ 
tion will send a delegation to a haunted Co: 
vention, haunted by the ghosts of the Arn 
Engineers Association and the Federation | 
Honeywell Engineers, so recently decease 
Why did these two groups leave ESA? 

The story continues with a list of th 
services that ESA was organized to pe: 
form and asserts uncompromisingly the 
ESA can never render these services uw 
less it represents a much larger numbe 
of engineers than it now does. The Artr 
and Honeywell engineers have had to tur 
elsewhere for the services ESA cow 
not perform, the story continues, and in 
mates that the Engineers Association 
Sperry may be forced to follow the sani 
course. (It must be more than coincide 
that two of the three member units 
ESA which have resorted to strikes, a7 
which found that white collar strikes 
successful only with blue collar suppo 
have withdrawn from ESA while 4 
third is on the verge of such action.) 


That Sperry engineers were consideri} 
withdrawing from ESA was only is 
mated in the April issue. The May iss} 
(which announces the result of the ca} 
sent election at Honeywell) bluntly © 
ports that the Executive Committee of ¢ 
Engineers Association has _ consider 
resigning from ESA before the anny) 
meeting. The vote, it reported, was f 
for and five against resigning imme 
ately. The chairman broke the tie, deci 
ing, temporarily to stick with the ES 
on the grounds that “when decision on # 
important issue is so close, the status q 
is desirable.” There is also the practic 
question of “where to go” if the E 
leaves the ESA. They recognize th 
possibilities: ESA could remain indepen} 
ent; it could join the AFL-CIO; it co 
“affiliate with those who share EA’s co 
ception of what ESA should be.” 


In this one issue of “The Sperry Engi 
neer” there are three articles about t 
ESA, all of them extremely critical of 
ESA, of its “paucity” of accomplis 
ments, its “misled leadership,” and 
proposed constitutional | amendmen 
Most of the shortcomings are blamed 
the “pure professional” faction in 


(| 


| 


SA. This faction is held responsible for 
ilure of the ESA to carry on a vigor- 
is and effective expansion program, 
pecially for the firing of the only full 
ne organizer, John Taft, ostensibly as 
economy move. At the same time, the 
igineers Association objects to “ex- 
wagant and wasteful expenditures of 
e Washington office,’ and to “unap- 
oved monies spent by the ESA presi- 
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proved what EA considers his unauthor- 
ized or “unconstitutional” expulsion from 
ESA of the Engineers and Architects 
Association (Los Angeles) for alleged 
non-payment of dues although they actu- 
ally were in arrears only in the payment 
of a special assessment, which was the 
equivalent of about 15 days dues.* It all 
adds up to dynamite for the annual meet- 
ing of ESA on May 20th. 


nt, J. Amann, in a vain attempt to 
ing Minneapolis Honeywell Engineers 
ck into ESA.” The bitterest attack, 
wever, is upon the president of ESA 
d the executive committee which ap- 


_ Footnote: *Reference was made to this situa- 
tion in “Enginer Unions from_the Reviewing 
Stand,’’ Professional Engineer, Vol. 41, No. 4, 
page 7, 


The Fire Protection Engineer 


By Robert S. Moulton, P. E., Secretary 
Society of Fire Protection Engineers 


AILURE of a structure through collapse is universally considered as 
reflecting upon the professional competence of the designer. Failure by 
e on the other hand is considered an act of God with no indication that 
designer is at all at fault in any way or that the occurrence could have 
en prevented by proper consideration of fire protection in the design 
the structure. Fire protection seems to have been neglected among the 
rious branches of engineering. The National Engineers Register, re- 
tly circulated, makes no mention of fire protection. Applicants for engi- 
ering registration whose experience has been in fire protection find that 
‘istration boards often do not recognize fire protection as a branch of 
Rineering and have denied registration to those who have specialized in 
field. 

| It was on this account that the Society of Fire Protection Engineers 
is formed in 1950. The Society, now numbering nearly 1,000 members 
jal classes, meets in connection with the meetings of the National Fire 
Htection Association and is intended to advance the professional interest 
ithe fire protection engineer. A third of the full members of the Society 
‘ registered professional engineers and a goodly number of the associate 
mbers are also registered engineers. At the present time our member- 
5 consists of 522 members, 257 associates and 181 juniors which total 


| Fire protection engineering differs from other branches of engineering 
that it encompasses a wide variety of subjects, but all are considered 
im the same basic point of view, the prevention of loss of life and prop- 
ly by fire. Fire protection engineering is a specialized subject, demand- 
the highest grade of professional competence in its application, and the 
ilifications for membership in the Society of Fire Protection Engi- 


| 


i| 
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neers are comparable with those of other established professional eng 
neering societies. 

There is only one school where a four-year course in fire protecti 
engineering is given—Illinois Institute of Technology and for this reas 
the majority of members of the Society of Fire Protection Engineers gain 
their professional education in other fields. Even for the registered eng 
neer in other fields, the Society requires three years in responsible char. 
of fire protection engineering work, as a prerequisite for admission to i 
membership. 

The majority of members of the Society are employed by insuran 
organizations and by industry, but among the Society’s membership are 
number of men who are available for work as consulting engineers. The 
activities encompass an almost endless variety of topics, from the contr 
of fire hazards in process equipment to the design of specially engineer 
automatic sprinkler and other fire protection systems. Building constru 
tion features air conditioning, ventilation and a host of other factors te 
numerous to mention are also covered in fire protection engineering. 

The consequences of the neglect of fire protection on an engineer’ 
basis were most forcefully illustrated by the fire at Livonia, Michig: 
August 12, 1953, when General Motors lost its Hydra-Matic transmisss 
plant, with a loss of $45,000,000, six deaths and lost automobile sales es! 
mated at $750,000,000. Thirty-four acres under one roof without any f 
divisions, a welding operation over flammable liquids, and no automa 
sprinklers where the fire started contributed to the loss. General Mote 
had no fire protection engineer in responsible charge of this operation. 

Thousands of other illustrations of the results of neglect of fire pr4 
tection engineering fundamentals might be cited, illustrations responsib} 
for a total fire destruction of about $1,000,000,000, per year in the Unite 
States. 


Important Social Security Provisions 


Jor the Disabled Worker 


By Thomas M. Galbreath, District Manager 
Social Security Administration Chicago 5, Illinois 

EOPLE who have become unable to work because of severe and lon 
lasting disabilities have a new type of protection under the social secufi 
law, but according to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insuranq 
which administers the new provisions, many are not applying for the 
rights. 
For many disabled people, failure to file an application with their soc 
security district office before the end of June, 1957 will mean the lo 
of all their social security disability protection, and for some it will al 
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ean the loss of their rights to any old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
r themselves and their families in the future. Should a disabled worker die 
thout having filed an application to protect his social security disability 
yhts, the survivors benefits payable to his family under the social security 
w may be greatly reduced. 


The Bureau says that an estimated 700,000 severely disabled men and 
ymen in the country have worked long enough under social security to 
eligible to have their social security records frozen under a 1954 provi- 
mn in the law. When a disabled worker’s record is frozen, the years when 
s disability keeps him from working are not counted against him in figur- 
x the social security benefits due him in the future or payable to his family 
case of his death. Of the 700,000, about 400,000 people—those between 
and 65 years of age—are eligible for monthly disability insurance benefits 
ginning with July... 

A disabled person must meet certain work requirements at the begin- 
ig of his official ‘‘period of disability.” He must have social security credit 
r at least 5 out of the 10 years before he became disabled, and at least a 
r and a half of the credit must have been earned in the three years 
t before his official “period of disability” began. 


If application for the “disability freeze” is not made before June 30, 
7, many disabled workers may no longer meet these work requirements 
he beginning of the earliest “period of disability” which can be entered 
their social security records. In this case, they would not be eligible to 
ve their social security records frozen, and in addition, they would be 
igible to receive monthly disability insurance benefits at age 50. These 
abled workers would have to wait until regular retirement age to receive 
+ social security benefits and those benefits would be reduced because the 
rs in which they were unable to work would lower the average earnings 
yn which their social security benefits are based. For some younger work- 
, delay in making application might also mean a complete loss of all social 
arity benefit rights. Contact your local office for further information. 


Dario Travaini Chosen Arizona Engineer of Year 


Dario Travaini, general superintendent of Water and Sewage for the 
v of Phoenix, and a valued member of the American Association of 
yineers for many years, and its Phoenix Chapter, has been named 
izona’s Engineer of the Year by the Arizona Society of Professional 
jrineers. 

Mr. Travaini was presented a plaque at a banquet attended by 250 at 
el Westward Ho in February, 1957. Selection of Travaini, according 
lhe Arizona Weekly Gazette, was made on the basis of his contributions 
/he engineering profession and to his community. Mr. Travaini has been 
the city’s engineering staff since 1931, and was superintendent of water 
i sewage in 1940-41, and again from 1950 until the present. 
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Books for Engineers 


American Civil Engineering Practice, 
in three volumes, Robert W. Abbett, 
Tippetts-Abbett - McCarthy - Stratton, 
Engineers. John Wiley & Sons, $15.00 
each volume. 


Two extremely interesting and valu- 
able books published by a staff of spe- 
cialists under the able editorship of 
Robert W. Abbett, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 of 
a 3-vol. edition entitled American Civil 
Engineering Practice. 

The books present the fundamental 
principles, procedures and data of mod- 
ern civil engineering in concise form 
for reference purposes, and replaces 
American Civil Engineers’ Handbook, 
which was first published in 1910 with 
Prof. Merriman as editor-in-chief. 

Vol. 1 contains metropolitan and 
community planning, surveying, traffic, 
highways, airports, railroads, soil me- 
chanics, foundations, earth work, tun- 
nels and mathematical tables. Vol. 2 is 
devoted to the general fields of hydrau- 
lic, sanitary and harbor engineering, 
and Vol. 3 to masonry, reinforced con- 
crete, steel, and timber structures. Each 
volume is complete in itself and con- 
tains its own index. These are “must” 
books for the civil engineer—an out- 
standing piece of work by eminent en- 
gineers. 


Thermodynamics, Virgil Moring Faires, 
Prot., Mech. Bngrg., N.C. State Col- 
lege. The MacMillan Co. 3rd Ed. $7.50 
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An excellent textbook bringing 
subject strictly up-to-date; text 
been rewritten, reoriented and in a 
reorganized. The author has prese 
a theoretical treatment of thermo 
namics with sufficient applications 
study for a full year’s course. A w 
written, illustrated book. 


High Pressure Technology, Edward 
Comings, Prof. Chem. Engrg., 
Head, School, Chemical and Me 
lurgical Engrg., Purdue. McGr: 
Hill Book Co. $11.50 


For the first time the whole field 
high pressure technology is covered 
tween the covers of this well preps 
book. It is unique in that the aw 
is concerned with both the theory 
the art of applying high pressure ir 
laboratory and in industrial chem 
processes. A real reference text for 
gineers, with extensive appendixes + 
glossary. 


Art and Science of Protective Relayi 
C. Russell Mason, Engrg. Plann 
and Dey. Section, General Elec 
Co. John Wiley & Sons. $12.00 
This work is the outgrowth of in 

used in the Power Systems Engineer 

Course given by the General Elect 

Company, revised and polished to © 

vey all the necessary material cle 

and sharply. All of which naked 


FIVE GOOD POINTERS 


William J. Reilly, Director and Founder of the National Institute for Straight 
Thinking, which enjoys the sponsorship of leading executives and educators, has 
issued an interesting little folder in which he sets forth five ways to get mor 
out of the books you read. We pass along his good advice to our readers: 


1. Concentrate on what you’re reading. 


Underline as you read. 
Make Marginal Notes. 


vy Aw 


Add your own personal index at the end of each book. 
Build your own valuable reference library. 


+ ie 


a valuable reference for the novice 
is field. 


eying, Charles B. Breed, Prof., 
i Emeritus, M.I.T. 2nd ed. John 
ley & Sons. $5.50 


this revised edition, with the help 
Wexander J. Bone, Assoc. Prof., 
way and Airport Engrg., M.I.T., 
chapter on Aerial Surveying and 
ogrammetry has been completely 
itten to include latest practice; new 
rations and text have been added. 
rences and sources of information 
been brought up to date. As al- 
an excellent text. 


mation in Business and Industry, 
ited by Eugene M. Grabbe, Sr. 
iff Consultant on Automation, The 
mo-Wooldridge Corp. John Wiley 
a $10.00 


e book is based on lectures given 
rominent engineers and scientists 
ve University of California, and 
fore supplies a great deal of in- 
ation on the fundamentals of auto- 
m. In short, the text answers the 
fons: “What is new?” and “How 
used?” Considerable attention is 
-o Electronics, computers, and data 
ssing. 


jations of Radio, M. G. Scroggie, 
ic, M.LE.E. 6th ed. Philosophical 
rary. $10.00 


ithis new, completely revised and 
xed edition the whole basic theory 
dio is covered, starting with the 
elementary principles. No previous 
jcal knowledge on the part of the 
)- is assumed. Written in a lucid 
irequently humorous style, the book 
|\xplains fully the use of algebraic 
Ils, graphs and circuit diagrams. 


‘ence Data For Radio Engineers, 
edition. International Tel. & Tele- 
‘yh Corp. $6.00 


|his excellent book a tremendous 
Wit of data needed in radio and 
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New 1957 


Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Guide 
35th edition 


Enlarged technical data section, 
containing all up-to-date ma- 
terial, including reference ma- 
terial of 337 manufacturers. A 
number of chapters have been 
entirely rewritten to include 
new ideas and methods. 


New tables, charts, and applica- 
tion instructions, extended text 
on corrosion causes and preven- 
tion, new designs of hot water 
heating systems, new _ illustra- 
tions and many new up-to-date 
tables. 


$12.00 


Order your copy today from 


A.A.E. Book Department 


8 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


electric engineering has been carefully 
assembled by a large group of practical 
engineers, each contributing in his par- 
ticular field of specialization. A ready- 
reference, dependable book of 1120 pp. 
and detailed index. 

Random Processes in Automatic Con- 
trol, J. Halcombe Laning, Jr., Deputy 
Assoc. Dir., and Richard H. Battin, 
Asst. Dir., Instrumentation Labora- 
tory, M.LT. McGraw-Hill. $10.00 


The book furnishes a basic back- 
ground in the theory of random signals 
and noise, together with practical tech- 
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@ A Concise 
Explanation of the 
Simplex Algorithm 


Linear 
Programming 


Dakota Ulrich Greenwald, 


Associate Professor 
of Industrial Engineering, 
Syracuse University 


Published at a time when in- 
terest in linear programming 
as an engineering and manage- 
ment technique is at a peak 
and likely to remain there 
indefinitely as new applica- 
tions are developed... 


De-emphasizing mathematics, 
this book provides a clear, 
practical guide to linear pro- 
gramming which can be fol- 
lowed by anyone who has had 
college algebra... 


The book not only shows 
where and how the simplex 
algorithm can be used as a 
problem-solving technique, but 
carefully points out its limita- 
tions. 


This is a valuable textbook for the 
graduate and advanced undergradu- 
ate student in industrial engineering 
and management which will serve as 
a handy reference source throughout 
his industrial career. 


$3.00 


A.A.E. Book Department 
8 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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niques to be used in the analysis < 
synthesis of linear control syste 
which are subjected to random imp 
The practical engineer and the theor 
cal research scientist will find much 
the material in this book has not b 
generally available in print and a g 
deal of it is original with the auth 


Properties of Petroleum Reser 
Fluids, Emil J. Burcik, Assoc. P 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Eng 
Penna. State Univ. John Wiley 
Sons. $7.50 


Despite the fact that petroleum e 
neering is a constantly changing fi 
there are certain basic concepts 
which the art is based and this b 
describes these concepts in a log 
sequence, insofar as reservoir fluids 
concerned. Practical applications ; 
principles developed have been 
sented together with many example « 
culations. 


Reactors, Progress in Nuclear Ene 
Vol. 1, Series II, edited by K 
Charpie, Oak Ridge National 
D. J. Hughes, Brookhaven Natl. UJ 
D. J. Littler, A.E.R.E., Harwell 
M.” Trocheris, ©: HEA sSaclas 
Graw-Hill and Pergamon Press : 
$14.00 


Nuclear power has been regarde 
the touchstone for international p= 
and prosperity and at the Geneva 
ference special interest was given 
papers dealing with research and po 
reactors. The papers in this volume} 
of the greatest importance since 
actors are the devices which rel 
atomic energy for peace-time uses. 
1 will in all probability be looked 
as the first truly international tex 
the subject. 


Analog Computer Techniques, Clar 
L. Johnson, Captain, U.S. Air F 
Asst. Prof., Dept., Math. U.Saq 
Force Institute of Technology. 
Graw-Hill. $6.00 


The book treats in some detail the} 
of diodes and differential relays 


og computation, and special empha- 
s given to function generating tech- 
es including methods of represent- 
functions of more than one variable. 
rief review of the terminology of 
rential equations and brief intro- 
ion to operator notation is included 
he Appendix as an aid to the less 
inced reader. The problems at the 
of the Chapters are most helpful. 


rican Highways Today, Edited by 
yyntz Tyler, The H. W. Wilson Co. 
4 pp. $2.00 


story of how U.S. highways have 
loped since the invention of the 
mobile, and it shows how the cost 
lems of rebuilding and maintenance 
influence every segment of US. 


Imeering Enrollment in the United 
ates, Norman N. Barish, Prof. 
airman, Ind. & Met. Enegrg., New 
tk University, New York Univ. 
ess. $7.50 


present basic statistics on enroll- 
trends in Engineering education 
e U.S. is the purpose of this book; 
ito suggest some possible interpre- 
1s of these trends. How rapidly 
jwe been training engineers in the 
What is the rate of growth of 
feering enrollment and _ gradua- 
I? What kinds of engineers are we 
‘ng? What is the outlook for engi- 
ng enrollment in the future—for 
jeering as a whole and for the vari- 
ngineering specialties? These are 
‘of the questions the book attempts 
jswer. A timely book on an impor- 
ubject. 


i 


mission Circuits, Everard M. Wil- 
is, Ph.D., Prof. and Head, Dept., 
H., and James B. Woodford, Jr., 
e, Asst. Prof. E.E., Carnegie Inst. 
. The MacMillan Company. 


hy work is assembled primarily for 
: teaching and comprises material 
‘or some years in a one-semester 
i for senior students majoring in 
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Basic Principles 
of Parliamentary Law 


and Protocol 
By 
Marguerite Grumme 
$1.00 


pocket-size—44 pages on rules, 
based on Robert’s R.O.O.R.—24 
pages on Protocol, entirely new 
—the “how to” do things cor- 
rectly in preparation and pres- 
entation; all in easy to read 
print, plus a meeting agenda, a 
convention agenda, and chart 
of motions. 


Six copies for $5.50 
order from 


A.A.E. Book Department 
8 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


electrical engineering at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Typical prob- 
lems are included for solution. A good 
textbook. 


TV Troubles in 10 Minutes, Coyne 
Electrical School, Howard W. Sams & 
Co. $3.95 


Here is a practical, quick answer, 
reference book on TV trouble shooting 
for Servicemen, based on 70 kinds of 
faulty pictures and covering about 700 
troubles which may cause the faulty 
picture. A handy manual. 
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Motion Economy and Work Measure- 
ment, Robert Lee Morrow, M.E., Con- 
sulting Engr., Lecturer, Dept., Ind. 
and Met. Engrg., Columbia Univ. 2nd 
ed. Ronald Press. $7.50 


This new edition has been revised and 
expanded so that the book now covers 
more completely the entire field of mo- 
tion economy and methods of improve- 
ment. Many new subjects, such as the 
application of motion economy to office 
work, complete coverage of micromo- 
tion study and the equipment used have 
been added. Emphasis throughout is on 
techniques and their application, but 
enough theory is included to give an 
understanding of the principles involved. 


Communication Engineering, W. L. 
Everitt, Ph.D., Dean, College of 
Engrg. and G. E. Anner, M.S. in 


Eng., Assoc. Prof., E.E., University 
of Illinois. 3rd Ed. McGraw-Hill. 
$9.00 


Since the publication of the second 
edition there have been many important 
developments and many good _ books 
written on sub-divisions of electrical 
communications. In the third edition, 
the authors have concentrated on the 
area which must precede the study of 
all other divisions of communication, 
namely, the fundamentals of liner-net- 
work analysis and synthesis, including 
the use of unilateral elements. A highly 
technical, well-prepared book of 644 pp. 


Building Cost Manual, John Wiley and 
Sons. $15.00 


This manual prepared under the di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on 
Building Costs of the Chicago Chapter, 
A.LA., and the Appraisers Division of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board is beau- 
tifully illustrated with photographs of 
various types of buildings. It provides 
an over-all up-to-date acquaintance 
with the costs of construction of build- 
ings of varying types. A useful tool 
for appraisers, architects, contractors, 


bankers, etc. 368 pp. 8% x 11. 
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Frequency Modulation, L. B. Argu 
bau and R. D. Stuart, John Wile 
Sons. $2.00 


A Methuen Monograph on Phys 
Subjects largely based on experie 
gained by the writers in the Resea 
Laboratory of Electronics, M.LT. 


Electrical Production of Music, 1 
Alan Douglas, M.I.R.E. Philosophi 
Lib. $12.00 


In his book, Mr. Douglas exam 
the advantages and limitations of 
electrical production of music in s 
ple and interesting terms, assw 
only an elementary knowledge of ei 
music or electronics. A well-illuste: 
work that will be of value and inte 
to all concerned with the making or 
appreciation of music, as well as 
amateurs and specialists in the fie» 
electronics. 


An Introduction to Junction Trans 
Theory, R. D. Middlebrook, F 
E.E. Dept., Calif. Inst. of Techno 
John Wiley & Sons. $8.50 


A thorough background for the e 
tronic engineer who is interested in| 
“how” and the “why” of transi 
operation. Much of the material in 
work cannot be found elsewhere in & 
form; it is clear and logical and ¥ 
ten from the viewpoint of the electt 
engineer, presupposing only an elem 
tary knowledge of electronics, phy} 
and math. | 


Plastic Methods of Structural Anal 
B. G. Neal, Ph.D. (Cant 
ACL ME. Prot. © band Chairy 
Engrg. Dept, University Colleg¢ 
Swansea. John Wiley & Sons. $7} 


The first four chapters of this tre 


other four chapters deal with ‘a 
which are closely associated with} 
plastic methods but suitable for f 
advanced study. > 


SISTANCE OF MATERIALS, 4th Ed. 


By Fred B. Seely and James O. Smith, both of the University of Illinois. A 
major revision of an outstanding work in the field which emphasizes the solution 
of real engineering problems. 1956, 480 pages. $6.50. 


GAL PROBLEMS IN ENGINEERING 


By Melvin Nord, formerly of Wayne University. A guide to engineering 
law which eliminates legal jargon, puts the case into problem form, and saves 
essential time and labor. 1956. 391 pages. $7.50. 


JLECULAR FLOW OF GASES 


By G. N. Patterson, University of Toronto. A new approach to fluid mechanics 
based on the molecular concept of a gas with material extending from the 
mechanics of rarefied gases to the relaxation effects associated with strong shock 
waves. 1956. 217 pages. $7.50. 


WER SYSTEM STABILITY, Vol. III 


ynchronous Machines 


tion of the theory of synchronous machines and their excitation systems. Con- 

centrates on such effects as saliency, damping, saturation, and high-speed 

excitation. 1956. Approx. 344 pages. Prob. $10.50. VOLUME II—1950. 280 
: pages. $9.50. VOLUME I—1948. 355 pages. $9.50. 


By Edward W. Kimbark, Seattle University. Provides an up-to-date presenta- 


HITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION, 2nd Ed. 


1e Choice of Structural Design 


By Theodore Crane, Yale University. Offers a comprehensive view of the more 
useful types of construction and the newer features of building design available 
today in the United States. 1956. 433 pages. $10.00. 


LIED ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS 


By Isaac Fern Kinnard, General Electric Co. Covers the theory of measure- 
ments, the measurements of electrical quantities and the measurements of 
non-electrical quantities with electrical means. One of a series written by G. E. 
authors for the advancement of engineering ‘practice. 1956. Approx. 594 pages. 
Prob. $15.00. 


! ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURES 


By N. J. Hoff, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Presents structural analysis 
as a logical and unified theory based on a small number of first assumptions. 
Includes a detailed explanation of all equations and steps of development. 1956. 
493 pages. $9.50. 


1 ile By: 


LA. E. BOOK DEPT., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Win your Professional Engineers license FASTER . 


with this complete refresher for P.E. examinations! 


Here’s an authoritative guide to 
help you prepare to pass licensing 
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